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CALIFORNIA 


LONG KNOWN AS 


America’s 
Greatest Winter Resort 


GREATEST — 
SUMMER RESORT 














IN THE WORLD 








Clear, dry days, cool nights, no sunstroke or 
tornados. Magnificent beach, island and 
mountain resorts, including Shasta region, 
Lake County and the Springs, Lake Tahoe, 
Yosemite Valley, Kings River Canyon, Big 
Trees, Kern River Canyon, San Francisco, 
Santa Cruz and Santa Cruz Mountains, 
Del Monte, Monterey, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach and Catalina, besides 


A THOUSAND MINERAL SPRINGS 











Excellent shooting and fishing. Best summer 
camping-ground in the world. For literature 
about the resorts and information concerning 
the journey address or call on any agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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QZARK MOUNTAIN ROUIE 














TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
| ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 
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OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 








FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Bryan Snyder, Generai passenger Agent, St. Louis, MO. 
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THE 


JANNEY 
COUPLER 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 









SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


RITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND iL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 








THE CELEBRATED 


“CANNON BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOuIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 
IN 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PROF. W. H. DAILEy, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 189, wrote : 

‘‘T was in the water an hour yesterday and 
found it, even at this time of year, none to cold 
for enjoyable bathing.” 

Chauncey M. Depew. while standing on Logan 
Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr. Vanderbilt: 


“Vanderbilt, youand I have been everywhere, 
but nowhere have we seen such a lovely view,” 
and in this Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /ndependent, May 16, 
1900, says: 

‘“The last coast resort visited before turning 
our faces eastward was Santa Cruz, andin many 
ways the best was reserved for the last. Santa 
Cruz is styled ‘‘ The Gem of the Pacific,’’ andis 
on the north coast of Monterey Bay. It hasthe 
finest beach we saw in California. Flowers 
bloom there the year round. ‘That I saw 
fuchsias twenty feet high and three inches in 
diameter, growing like trees, callas by the 
billions with blossoms fully eight inches across, 
marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no 
exaggeration.” 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May 
-, 1900, says: 

‘This morning our train was run around the 
vane to Santa Cruz, which is a flourishing city 
of 10,000 inhabitants, very picturesquely located 
on the hillsides and_ valleys overlooking the 
bay and broad Pacific. It has an admirable 
climate, flowers blooming the year around, 
and roses growing to perfection on trees and 
vines almost house-high. In the drive we were 

taken along the cliffs, beneath which the ocean 

waves broke incessantly over the rocksand sent 
the spray highin air, and we also saw in opera- 
tion a wave-motor, the only successful one 
in use.” 

















For further information as tothis beautiful 
CITY OF THE HOLY Cross, address Secretary, 
Board of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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Che Greatest 








Orange Growing District on Garth 








Riverside, California 


“California is wonderful. A 
$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, | should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 

has not gone to mange ae aie 
us spoke Chaun- 
Che Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 
a visit to this state. And he might have 
added’ that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, fora man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
a “oro bout Riverside that will 

ew facts about Riverside that w 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems mene 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It isa place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine—these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the _ a — “1 invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen . 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the 
a —_ Tennis = The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- . . 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


DP. S. Castleman, Secretary 


Riverside, California 
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at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE 
f OO kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 


get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 
BONESTELL & CO. 





401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Ws. D. ELLi8, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PITKIN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER Atonzo P. STRONG, SECRETARY 
A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U.S.A. 
EsTABLisHED 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 


ANNUAL Capacity 450 


The Information Bureau 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 














is LocaTED AT 61G MARKET STREET 


GRAND HOTEL BLOCK 
SAN FRANCISCO 








HE traveling public are cordially invited to call at the Bureau for Information 
concerning railroad travel in general, the business centers and pleasure resorts 
of California and all matters incident thereto. All information which can be of 
service to the traveler will be gladly given. The object of the Bureau is to 
facilitate travel and disseminate a thorough knowledge of the resources and 
capabilities of the Pacific Coast. . . . . Have your mail addressed care of 


WILLIAM McMURRAY, Agent 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


THE GREATEST AND GRANDEST OF AMERICAN RESORT HOTELS 


SEVEN HUNDRED ELEGANT ROOMS 
TWENTY ACRES OF GROUNDS 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS—rrom DECEMBER IST TO APRIL I5TH 
AMERICAN PLAN ONLY, FROM APRIL I5TH TO NOVEMBER 3SOTH. 














THE CLIMATE ENVIRONMENTS 








RENOWNED FOR SOCIAL STANDING 
OF ITS PATRONS ... OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PLEASURE PARTIES ... SCENES 
OF THE HISTORIC PAST ... THE 


“THE CLIMATE IS SHOWN, BY THE 
RECORDED OBSERVATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES SIGNAL SERVICE 


STATION ESTABLISHED HERE, TO BE 
THE MILDEST AND MOST EQUABLE 
OF WHICH ANY KNOWLEDGE EXISTS** 
—Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, 
page 78. 





TRIP TO MEXICO... THE VIEW FROM 
POINT LOMA PRONOUNCED BY 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, KATE 
FIELD AND OTHERS, AS ONE OF THE 
FEW GREAT VIEWS OF THE WORLD. 














PAC EAC 











THE BEST OF EXERYTHING 


1S THE STANDARD AND 
REPUTATION OF 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 








FOR BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE SOUVENIRS 
WRITE TO 


H. F. NORCROSS, Acent 


COR. SPRING AND SECOND STS., LOS ANGELES 


E. 5. BABCOCK, Manacer 


CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
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IT WAS THE ROUTE oF ‘‘49!”’ 
IT IS THE ROUTE TODAY 
AND WILL BE FOR ALL TIME TO COME 


THE 


OVERLAND 
any ROUTE .... 


GOVERNMENT TO ROUTE ACROSS 
CARRY THE U.S. MAIL THE CONTINENT 





a 6 ROUTE OF 
fe) . a 
“ Re: ee THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 














LOS : *. EO Oo O Om 
ANGELES FF eh 
- %, ve 
| SAN DIEG Rand, McNally & Oo., Bagr’s Chicago. gor Ser 











JOURNEY around the world is incomplete if you have not 
made a trip TO CALIFORNIA AND BACK on “The Overland 
Limited,” the celebrated Union Pacific train. ‘This train runs 
via the “Overland Route,” the established route across the con- 
tinent. It has, perhaps, the most finely equipped cars in the 
world. There are Double Drawing-Room Palace Sleepers, 
broad vestibuled cars throughout, Buffet Smoking and Library 
Cars with Barber Shops and Pleasant Reading Rooms, Dining 
Cars, meals being served a la carte, and every 
delicacy is provided. The cars are illuminated 
with the famous Pintsch Light and heated with UNION 
steam. A notable feature is that safety, perfect 
comfort and speed are all included. 


full informati 
call on your nearest agent or address E- L. Lomax, G. P.&T. A., Omaha, Neb. 











JUST THE PLACE TO IDLE 
WINTER OR SUMMER 


Hotel Arcadia.. 


SANTA MONICA 
CALIFORNIA 



















Everything New 
Everything Attractive 





Winter Roses 
Bloom Everywhere 



































New Lawns 
Flowers 
eared am SANTA MONICA is quickly reached 
Crequet Grounds from Los Angeles by rapid Southern 
Golf Links Pacific trains and electric cars each thirty 
Bowling Alley minutes. Each day some new pleasure 
Billiard Room awaits you. The sea breezes are new, so 
Boats are the sunrise and sunset hues. The 
Fishing Piers only old thing here is the grand old ocean. 
Bathing Suits 
Porcelain Bath Tubs 

And a Remodeled Fish Grill Room WM. E. ZANDER, Manager. 
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BIG TREE 


PRIMER 
FOLDER 














This is 
the | 400 FEET HIGH 
California || (00 FEET AROUND 


Big | 8000 YEARS OLD 
Tree 




















If you don’t know all about it, you’re not posted. 
Ask agents SOUTHERN PAGIFIC COMPANY or 
send for primer (Ic.), folder (2c.), to 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., A.G.P.A.,S.P.GO. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA PRUNES. 
From photograph taken in Santa Clara Valley orchard. (About two-thirds natural size.) 
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March, 1901. 


To Tehipite Through Silver Canyon. 


By Elesa M. GremKe. 
Illustrated from paintings by H. D. Gremke. 


valley, which vies with Yosem- 
ite in grandeurof scenery. It 
is well worth the attention of those 
whose love of nature prompts them to 
explore the mysteries of California. 

The day our plan for a trip to Tehip- 
ite began to be realized heavy gray 
clouds hung loweringly overhead; the 
atmosphere was warm and sultry; the 
occasional rumble of thunder broke 
the stillness of the canyon, and even 
the birds sang less cheerily; all nature 
seemed clothed in sombre garb. 

Taking a packtrain of five animals, 
and a guide from Tom Kanawyer, 
with provisions enough to last several 
days, my brother and I started on a 
sketching tour to the valley. 

We left the supply station at Rams- 
horn cabin, Copper creek, South Fork 
of the Kings river, early in the after- 
noon in the month of July, for Cedar 
Grove, five miles below, westward, 
where we camped forthe night. From 
this point we were able to reach 
Upper Oak Flat in a good day’s travel. 
After a hearty evening meal of de- 
licious mountain trout, fresh from the 
emerald waters of the Kings river, we 
were ready for a good night’s rest. A 
bright camp-fire was crackling as we 


| ITTLE is known of the Tehipite 


retired under the giant cedars and 
were soon lost in oblivion. However, 
our dreams were not destined to last 
very long, for we were soon awakened 
by a heavy shower, and were grateful 
for the shelter afforded by a deserted 
cabin found near. 

The following day the mist still 
hung like a pall upon the mountains, 
and the thunder continued its distant 
mutterings, defying us to seek the 
upper stretches. But the morning of 
the third day the sun rose in all its 
glory, and with its radiant beams 
kissed away the last cloudlet. 

After an early breakfast, and when 
the last glowing ember had been care- 
fully extinguished, the animals being 
all packed and saddled, we mounted 
and were soon moving toward grand 
old Tehipite. 

Kicking Berry, the meanest old mule 
in the whole outfit, and our faithful 
guide, leading in advance, were fol- 
lowed by wise old Selem, who could 
best be trusted with bag and baggage. 
Next in line came sure-footed Trailor, 
whom I rode with utmost confidence, 
picking his way carefully over rough 
and precipitous grades, adjusting him- 
self to every emergency with the 
greatest care. Last, but not least, 
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sauntered Daisy and Loco, with my 
brother bringing up the rear. We 
were all, by this time, jogging along to 
the clatter of pots and pans and the 
merry jingle of the cowbell, while 
ever and anon rang out the thrilling 
notes of the guide: 

“Ho, Berry! steady there, Selem!”’ 

Following the trail to the fork from 
Cedar Grove we turned to the right, 
and were soon on the brink of the 
South Fork of the Kings river that 
sweeps majestically onward, bidding 
defiance to the anxious traveler, who 
casts a wistful glance to the opposite 
shore. Here our animals halted and 
quaffed the sparkling water, then 
passed leisurely through the foaming 
stream. When the river was forded, 
we struck the old Tehipite trail which 
follows the South Fork westerly for 
two or three miles. Finally, we 
reached Shipe’s camp, where the old 
Indian trail bears abruptly to the 
north, up a steep grade zigzaging in 
endless turns and curves. 

After several hours’ travel we 
reached Wildman’s meadow. There 
is an old legend, so the guides say, 
which tells how the meadow received 
its name. It is said that at twilight 
every evening a strange call is heard, 
and then all is still again. Nervous 
people have fancied it was the cry of 
a wildman, but it is only the call of a 
bird of the night. 

The noon hour having arrived, we 
were greeted by the rippling of a re- 
freshing stream inviting us to tarry, 
so we halted, unpacked the beast of 
burden, and a bright fire soon cooked 
our tempting meal. Having rested 
ourselves and the animals, and done 
justice to our repast, we packed our 
traps and began our lumbering climb 
up the mountain again, through ma- 
jestic pine and fir forests, here and 
there crossing a dashing stream where 
beautiful ferns nodded and dipped to 
the cooling breeze. 

Here, in these lofty mountains, all 
nature teems with life. The deep 
drumming of the grouse, and the whir 
of flying mountain quail, with the 
constant pecking of the feathered 
carpenter, all add a zest to the lover 
of nature. 

To our left rose in fantastic shapes 
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the grand palisades of Silver moun- 
tain, looking as though some legendary 
giant had here built his monster home. 
We again halted, and a few hasty 
sketches were made, after which we 
continued our climb to the summit. 
We plodded our way on through man- 
zanita and snow brush, every now and 
then lunging into squirrel holes, with 
which the mountains are honey- 
combed. Here one has a fine oppor- 
tunity to make use of his athletic 
qualities, as the mule is not very much 
concerned whether you suddenly part 
company with him or not. 

The panting and halting of the 
animals as they snatch their breath is 
a good aneroid, and you realize that 
you will soon arrive at the top. 

Reaching the summit of Silver 
mountain, at an altitude of nine thou- 
sand feet, we were on the red saddle, 
that is a striking landmark for miles 
around and served us as a compass. 
Our eyes now swept across high ridges 
and over deep, blue canyons, on and 
on, to the great snow-crowned peaks 
beyond, clothed in their purple haze. 

From the south of the saddle rose 
the bewitching group of the Kaweah, 
and, as our vision swept lingeringly 
toward Mount Brewer, University 
peak and Table mountain, sculptured 
with such wonderful wealth of form, 
we reluctantly heeded our guide as he 
urged us to hastenon. We were fully 
aware that to linger long meant dan- 
ger ahead. We had yet totravel three 
miles to camp; the shadows were fast 
lengthening; and soon the Alpine 
glow, or as the Germans would say, 
“Die Alpen gluehen,” would fade to 
more somber hues, and leave us to 
grope in the dark in astrange country, 
perchance with stranger companions. 
With these thoughts in mind, we dis- 
mounted from our animals and led 
them down the steep Silver canyon. 

The trail is not very dangerous at 
this point. We traveled over loose 
and sandy soil, through brush and tall, 
waving ferns, mingled with many 
varieties of beautiful wild flowers, 
till, at times, we were completely 
buried in the tangled mass. Down 
and down, we slid and slipped on till 
we reached a slanting formation of 
smooth slate rock. Here we had to 
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travel with a great deal of caution, as 
a misstep in an unguarded moment 
meant destruction to both man and 
beast. Soon we were on the brink of 
a precipitous bank that led down to 
Burns creek, where, after the pack- 
train had safely reached the bottom, 
and all had taken a good, long draught 
of limpid water, we crossed the stream 
and started up the trail that led to 
Upper Oak Flat, a short distance above. 
The Flat is the only level place to 
camp in the canyon, and is just at the 
confluence of Silver creek with the 
Burns. Here we relieved the animals 
of their burdens, hobbled and turned 
them loose to browse for the night. 
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vided ourselves with a little lunch we 
secured our animals, and were soon 
tramping toward Tehipite. Leaving 
our camp behind us, we traveled three 
miles down the canyon due north, 
along a rough and broken trail, over 
which it was impossible to take our 
animals, to the western end of the 
Tehipite, middle fork of the Kings 
river. 

The air was delightfully cool and 
refreshing; not a breath stirred the 
mighty forest through which we 
passed. All nature seemed hushed in 
silent reverence, save the merry birds 
as they sang their joyous lays. On 
and on we wended our way through 





ESCORTING TRAILOR DOWN THE STEEP SILVER CANYON, 


Our camp now lay in perfect chaos— 
blankets, kyacks, saddle-bags, and 
cooking utensils in a jumble. But all 
hands were busy, and soon a bright 
camp-fire was shedding its cheery 
light on all around, and a good supper 
was the delight of the hour. 

Long before the gray light of early 
dawn crept into the sky, while the 
stars were still twinkling high above 
the pines, we were suddenly startled 
by the shrill cry of the guide calling 
us to rise, for an early start was the 
order of the day. 

When we had breakfasted and pro- 


tangles of undergrowth, here and there 
stopping to clear away the fallen trees 
that were obstructing the trail. 

All through this canyon, on the 
rugged juttings and overhanging 
ledges, the yucca plant abounds and 
shoots forth its shaft-like spikes from 
nine to ten feet high. To our left, in 
the canyon below, Silver creek flows 
on in ceaseless melody. Tumbling over 
rocks in beautiful falls, it runs, with 
exulting leaps, to join the waters of 
the middle fork below. 

Just across the canyon, giving to 
the landscape a weird effect, lay 
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hundreds of fallen trees, that told, elo- 
quently, their tale of the fierce winter 
storms. 

Traveling for two hours in the crisp, 
exhilarating air, we finally reached 
the last bend in the mountain, when, 
lo! the colossal Tehipite Dome un- 
folded itself like adream! We stood 
in breathless admiration as we gazed 
upon it, towering three thousand, five 
hundred feet from the base, a magnifi- 
cent column. Wonderfully simple in 
its architecture, yet grand and impos- 
ing, it stands like a sentinel on guard. 

The Indians have a legend of Te- 
hipite Dome which they tell to those 
who care to hear. An old chief, they 
say, at one of their yearly festivals 
ascended this lofty height and gave 
command to his people assembled be- 
low. A sudden turn, a misstep, and 
he fell to the depths beneath, a tragic 
ending of the joyous season. Above 
the dome rises Kettle rock, at an ele- 
vation of eight thousand, five hundred 
feet, lifting its stately head high above 
it. Below, on the western side, leaps 
a magnificent waterfall made by Crown 
creek, adding a most bewitching effect. 
As our eyes viewed its narrow confines 
we were simply enchanted. Down in 
this sunny valley no trace of civiliza- 
tion mars the wild, natural simplicity, 
which is seldom disturbed by foot of 
man, “‘save some eager traveler.” 

In the present condition of the trail 
it is utterly impossible to get animals 
down into the Tehipite valley by way 
of Silver canyon, which is the most 
direct route and less hazardous than 
the Tunemah and Hell’s half-mile 
routes. This trail acquired its name 
of Tunemah in a peculiar manner. 
The sheepherders frequenting that 
part of the country employed Chinese 
cooks. Owing to the roughness of 
the path they gave vent to their dis- 
gust by numerous Chinese impreca- 
tions. Gradually the most prominent 
settled itself on to the trail and it be- 
came known as ‘“ Tunemah.” 

The Silver canyon trail could be re- 
paired and blazed with comparatively 
little labor and expense, making it 
possible for both tourist and sports- 
man to frequent the beautiful valley, 
where both game and fish abound. 

Securing several sketches, we re- 


traced our steps to Upper Oak Flat, 
where we prepared a hasty meal and 
broke camp. After the last saddle 
had been inspected, we headed for 
Burns meadow. When the creek was 
crossed the pack started up an almost 
perpendicular bank, all being success- 

ful in reaching the top except my 
brother’s saddle-horse, Loco. Just as 
he reached the middle of the bank he 
rolled, head over heels, down the grade 
into the creek below. Scrambling out 
of the way as quickly as possible, we 
stood in breathless fear, dreading the 
result. As soon as the cloud of dust 
had vanished, Loco got on his feet, 
and was as much surprised as we to 
find his old bones together. Sum- 
moning all his courage, he started 
bravely up, only to repeat his dread- 
ful tumble, landing in the same place. 
After a few more unsuccessful at- 
tempts the guide came to his assist- 
ance, and, while he led the animal up, 
old Berry (the mule), who prided him- 
self on his wonderful art of kicking, 
was stamping about on the ridge 
above, and sent a large rock down the 
trail. I shouted to the guide, and he 
ducked his head just in time to miss 
the blow. With great difficulty he 
got Loco safely to the top of the 
bank with the rest of the animals, 
and, after passing carefully over the 
slate rock once more, we were soon 
out of danger. 

To the east of Silver canyon, like 
an amphitheater, lay the beautiful 
Burns meadow, decked with many va- 
rieties of luxuriant flowers and high 
grass, where the columbines nodded to 
each other across the cool, crystal 
spring that meandered its way down 
the mossy beds, filling the quiet pools 
as it murmured on. 

This beautiful meadow is thickly 
studded with stately spruce and pine, 
under whose boughs we sought shel- 
ter for the night. Spreading our 
blankets between two great camp- 
fires, to keep from freezing, we re- 
tired in the flickering light. With 
gratitude we hailed the first warm 
rays at early dawn, as they stole 
softly through the pines. 

On the eastern slope of the meadow 
rose the Tehipite pinnacles, with their 
splintered spires, towering one above 
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another, sculptured in myriads of fan- 
tastic shapes. We were delighted at 
the suggestion of the guide for “a 
tramp to the top,” to explore its rocky 
labyrinth and feast our eyes on the 
scenes beyond its rugged heights. 
Next morning we started bright and 
early with alpenstocks. Across the 
meadow and through jungles of wil- 
low we pushed our way, till the foot 
of the mountain was reached. There 
our climb commenced, up over its 
rocky surface and through densely 
woven brush. Great avalanches of 


granite boulders lay heaped, one upon 
another, defying our progress. 
One need not go far afield for game 


oe: 


‘On the eastern slope of the meadow rose the Tehipite Pinnacles, with their splintered spires.” 


here as we followed fresh tracks of 
deer and a bear with her cubs. 

Suddenly, as we passed a cliff, a 
magnificent buck, with his stately, 
horn-crowned head, loomed up before 
us, not seventy yards away. 

Continuing our climb, we reached a 
wedge-shaped gorge of granite near 
the summit, down whose rocky throat 
we sent great rocks. Rattling in thun- 
derous tones, they echoed and re- 
echoed through the canyon like the 
sound of cannonading and the crack 
of musketry. 

Here, with greatest care, we clam- 
bered around the upper margin on the 
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soft moss and grass, till it seemed like 
courting peril, as a slip on this smooth 
surface would send us down the de- 
clivity three thousand feet into the 
meadow below. Just a little more 
hard climbing and the top was reached, 
from whose glorious heights we feasted 
our eyes over an ocean of snow-clad 
peaks. 

To our right, across Glacier canyon, 
rose in bewildering wildness “the 
Titans’ Playground,” whose rugged 
spires and jagged rocks were marvel- 
ous to behold. 

From this point we had another 
grand view of Tehipite dome, looking 
down upon it. Here we rested for an 





hour, made a few sketches and began 
our descent to camp, and at nightfall 
we were busily preparing the evening 
meal, to which we were more than 
ready to do justice. 

The commissariat was falling below 
zero; the last potato in the larder had 
been cooked, the flour had strangely 
vanished, and not another can of 
meat could be found in the kyacks. 
With much regret, the next morning 
we gathered together our effects, and, 
seeing that nothing was forgotten, we 


, cinched our animals a little tighter 


and were soon in our saddles and on 
the “home stretch.” 
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SHOWING HOW CALIFORNIANS CAN EASILY FIND ALL THE COMFORTS OF SNOW BY TRAVELING DURING WINTER 
MONTHS TO SISSONS AND THE HIGH SIERRA REGION ABOUT MT. SHASTA, 





Around Mt. Shasta in Winter. 


By Oscar Maurer. 


From photographs by the author, 


known as the land of sunshine 

and flowers at all seasons of the 
year, and yet one can, without crossing 
the state’s borders, find himself in the 
midst of winter, with an abundance of 
snow and ice. We leave San Francisco 
at seven o’clock some evening in Jan- 
uary or February and wake up within 
view of Mt. Shasta. The air is cold 
and crisp, but it does not chill. As 
far as the eye can see the ground is 
covered with three feet of snow. 
Gables are decorated with a delicate 
lace of icicles, which sparkle in the sun 
like jewels. 

We reach Sissons at half past ten 
o'clock, where our Pullman car is 
sidetracked, for we have come with 
the California Camera Club, whose 
excursion party consists of twenty-five 
members. There is much unnecessary 
bundling and wrapping of necks and 
ears, for we imagine that it must be 
very cold. As a matter of fact, the 
temperature is not under 30°, the sun is 
shining out of a clear sky and there is 
almost no wind—ideal conditions for 
winter sport. Engaging three sleighs, 
we are soon off for the woods and lake. 

The merry jingle of the sleigh bells 
suggests appropriate songs, songs that 
we sang at school or at home in the 
cold East. The beauty of a pine forest, 


(Cisowen as tne is proverbially 


with its carpet of snow, and its stumps 
and fallen trees covered with little 
mounds of whiteness, is almost beyond 
description. Through the trees Mt. 
Shasta looms up against a cold, clear 
sky, and seems but a few hundred feet 
away. The snow, except for an occa- 
sional trail or the track of a rabbit, is 
quite unbroken. We had with us the 
inevitable practical joker. His fre- 
quent suggestions to the driver that 
he upset the sleigh and throw us all 
out, met with no encouragement, for 
which we were thankful. Arrived at 
our destination, however, each of us 
in turn was bodily lifted from the 
sleigh and thrown into the deep, soft 
snow. We admitted that it was a 
delightful sensation. 

It seems shortsightedness on the 
part of owners of resorts in this part 
of the country to board up their hotels 
during the beautiful winter months, 
when a little judicious advertising 
would certainly induce many residents 
from the valleys and coast cities to 
spend a few days or weeks amid all 
this splendor. Sleighing, skating and 
snowshoeing can be indulged in to the 
heart’s content. It brings new life to 
the worn-out business man, causing 
him to forget the cares and troubles of 
the city, and he returns refreshed in 
mind and body. 


The Lesson of Spring. 


Ah, heart so early tired, rise up and see 
How young the old earth looks in its new white; 
How once again the rainy fields are bright 
With tender blue of the nemophilae. 
Today I saw, about my tulip tree, 
Returning linnets linger in their flight; 
And lo! the punctual sun has set alight 
The poppy fires to warm the early bee. 
The wind forgets its gusty winter tune; 
Over last summer’s haws pink blossoms grow; 
In the warm dusk is born again the moon; 
And sweet, moist smells of spring lurk everywhere. 
Will you not lift again your pipes and blow, 
Because a rift once made the music blare? 


— Warren Cheney. 
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SNOW AND SUNSHINE AROUND SISSONS, CALIFORNIA, WITH MT. SHASTA (14,440 FT.) IN THE DISTANCE. 
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HE Giant’s Causeway of Ire- 
| land has long been a noted 
attraction for tourists. The im- 
pression has been general that this 
natural exhibit on the coast of Ireland 
stood alone in its unique and colossal 
crystalization, but the mighty Sierra 
Nevada of California, that holds the 
greatest wealth of all that is grand 
and beautiful, unveils to man a far 
more extensive and varied display 
of this ancient crystalization than is 
to be found elsewhere. 

This causeway is beautifully embel- 
lished with flowers, pine, fir and 
cedar trees, rich meadows of sedges, 
fern-carpeted glens where you can 
camp by icy-cold soda springs, and 
near-by hot sulphur springs. At the 
base of these colossal crystals runs 
the clear, cold waters of the San Joa- 
quin river, bountifully supplied with 
trout. Myriads of migrating birds 
enliven and cheer with their sweet 
singing, and the water ouzel finds an 
ideal home along the rushing, foaming 
stream. 

This showy marvel of nature is 
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located in the southeast corner of the 
Yosemite National park, in Madera 
county, California, at an elevation of 
eight thousand feet, only a mile or two 
west of and sixteen hundred feet 
lower than the crest of the Sierra at 
this point, being on the trail between 
Fresno and Bishop, Inyo county. 

It was the first day of September 
when we came to this enchanting 
mountain garden, more wonderfully 
strange and beautiful than anything 
we had ever seen. Several of the 
basaltic beds are columnar. The col- 
ums are coarse and large. Some beds 
show a face of from sixty to one hun- 
dred feet high, and perpendicular. 
The masses face the south, and as the 
ancient glaciers moved from the north 
many were broken off, forming a talus 
that hides the base. 

On the upper surface the glaciers 
have polished the ends of the columns, 
giving them the appearance of the 
most beautiful mosaic pavement, thus 
proving that the formation took place 
before the glacial period. While the 
greater number of the columns are 
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hexagonal, many examples are found 
with five, seven, eight or nine sides. 

The diameter of the pillars varies 
from twelve to twenty-four inches, 
and each pillar maintains the same di- 
ameter from base to top. These pillars 
fit so compactly that one cannot in- 
sert a knife-blade between them. The 
surface of them all is smooth and a 
very dark leaden gray, some nearly 
black, and when struck with a ham- 
mer are resonant. Not all these beds 
are symmetrical; some are a bent and 
confused mass, others form high cliffs 
laid horizontally, only the ends of the 
pillars showing, and as smooth and 
true as if sawed off. 

The San Joaquin river heads less 
than twenty miles north of these col- 
umns, and flows south parallel with 
the crest of the mountains, flowing 
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through or near a chain of the most 
beautiful glacial lakes found in the 
Sierra. Many of these lakes are hid- 
den with the sub-alpine, growth of 
pine and firs, and are sunk so deep 
between massive walls on either side 
that the sun rarely shines on them, 
and only a few weeks in the year are 
they free from ice. Other lakes are 
as large pot holes eroded by the 
glacier in the granite bed, with scarce 
a vestige of growth on its shore. 

The larger is the Thousand Island 
lake. The numerous little islands 


dotting its surface are studded with 
trees and ferns, and the whole bor- 
dered to the water’s edge with pines. 
In the early morning, when the foli- 
age and the snow-capped peaks are 
mirrored on the surface, the lake is a 
most fascinating sight. 
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‘*DEVIL’S POST PILE’ AT GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 


The Bright World. 


Bright world of roses, and bright world of rest — 
Of all the bright worlds you’re the brightest and best; 
Lights to the broad east, an’ lights to the west — 

Roll round to the beautiful morning! 


Bright world of blessing —the blessing that seems 

To shine in the shadow, as well as the beams— 

Drift, with thy splendor of love and of dreams, 
To the light of the beautiful morning! 


— Frank L. Stanton. 
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FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY T. P, LUKENS, 


THOUSAND ISLAND LAKE, NEAR GIANT’S CAL SEWAY. 








are studded with trees and ferns.” 
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NATIVE FORAGE GRASSES AND 
PLANTS OF CALIFORNIA, 


. Alfalfa or lucern (medicago 


sativa). 
Lupine (upinus albus). 


. Alfilerilla (evodium cicutarium.) 
. Snail clover (medicago turbi- 


nata.) 
Mesquite (prosopis juliflora.) 
Wild clover (trifolium mega- 
cephalum.) 
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Horses of California. 
FROM 'THE DAYS OF THE MISSIONS TO THE PRESENT 


By Joseph Cairn Simpson. 
Third Paper—Climatic Advantages. 


son” was the main cause of the 

wonderful endurance of the 
early California horses has elicited 
many criticisms, and some of the 
would-be experts in horseology pro- 
claim that the proposition is utterly 
indefensible. 
-*Referring to the ride of Colonel 
Fremont these objectors say that as 
March was the month in which it was 
accomplished the grasses were still 
green, but in the 
southern part of 
the state, at 
that season, 
the wild 
oats have 


| \HE statement that the “dry sea- 
















advanced beyond the vernal stage, 
and as soon as the seeds are formed 
there is more sustenance in them 
than any of the cultivated grasses 
contain at any period of their growth. 
Therefore, ‘“‘the only food which the 
horses had, except a few quarts of 
barley at Monterey, was the grass on 
the road,” as Mr. Colton informs us, 
and that was sufficient to sustain them 
through the long journey. 

As will be shown hereafter, however, 
the preliminary stages of their lives 
were passed under conditions which 
fitted them for such trials, and without 
that preparation neither the best of 


care, nor the best of food, previous to 
and during the trip, would have en- 
abled them to withstand such an ar- 
duous trial. 

That part of the story which de- 
scribed the daily usage has led eastern 
critics to question the truth of the 
narrative. Judging from their point 
of view—comparison with like con- 
ditions in their own country —there 
was ample justification for their lack 
of faith. They would contend that 

no matter how thorough the 
preparation for such a jour- 
ney, or however “fit” the 
animals, there would be 
an utter collapse, and 
that before the second 
day came to a 
close. That is 
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TYPICAL WINTER SCENE. 
READY FOR THE START AT THE OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA, TRACK. 

undoubtedly correct, when the judg- 
ment was founded on the nutritive 
properties of the grasses which flour- 
ished in the East, and were the range 
unlimited in place of being confined to 
the few feet within the bounds of a 
lariat, the time allotted for feeding and 
rest would be insufficient to restore 
strength and vigor, while in order to 
appease the appetite the stomach 
would be so distended that active ex- 
ertion would be out of the question. 

In the country between Los Angeles 
and Monterey, at that era, there was 
such a superabundance of Nature’s 
provender that the picket stake was 
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driven among a luxuriant growth of 
herbage which would reach to the 
saddle skirts, and from which the 
horses could choose the most nutritious 
part, and finish their evening meals in 
time to secure the necessary rest for 
the arduous work of the coming day. 

And now for the proofs that the 
“dry season” was the main factor in 
the production of animals of such 
marvelous powers of endurance as the 
native horses of California possessed, 
and the bearing it has when an en- 
tirely different system of breeding and 
rearing horses has taken the place of 
primitive methods. That the early 
years in the life of a horse exert the 
most powerful influence in his future 
career is too well established to require 
arguments to sustain the affirm: tive of 
the proposition. 

The Yorkshire apothegm that “half 
a horse goes down his throat” would 
be still more forcible if changed to 
half the horse goes 
down the throat 
of the colt. 
Enunciated a 
long time ago, 
the knowledge 
came from the 
difference be- 
tween the race- 
horses which 
were well cared 
for in the days 
of their colthood 
and those which had 
inferior attention. 

When such a large 
proportion of the 
great racehorsescame 
from the studs of 
breeders who made 
liberal feeding the 
basis of their methods, nes 
who pursued an opposite course were 
forced to change or abandon the 
business. This being accepted as the 
true principle to guide the breeder, it 
was explained further that in place of 
the mares and their progeny being 
carefully housed when the weather 
was unfavorable, with full barns and 
granaries to provide the best nourish- 
ment at all seasons of the year, the 
mares ran out the whole of their lives, 
and their foals led nearly the same 


BUR CLOVER. 
(Medicago Denticulata.) 
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life as deer and hares until their ser- 
vices were required. Men who knew 
all about horses, though ignorant of 
the conditions which prevail here, 
when thus informed, would say, with- 
out a dissenting voice, that it was im- 
possible to rear horses in that way 
that had either form, size, speed or 
endurance, and all stories 
to the con- 
trary were 
myths, no 
more en- 
titled to 
credence 
than the 
>. fantasies 
SS of Mun- 
chausen. 
It is not 
surprising 
that peo- 
ple, thoroughly 
imbued with 
kindred ideas, 
could not surrender 
their belief after a 
cursory examination, 
or, perhaps, years of 
residence in which 
there was no effort to 
acquire any knowledge 
bearing on the question. 
To illustrate, several years 
before the discovery of gold 
a colonization society was 
organized in Scotland, and 
an agent sent to examine 
and report on the agricul- 
tural prospects in California. 
He came in the summer 
time, in the height of the 
dry season, saw the hard- 
baked ground checkered 
with sun-cracks, and his re- 
port was that the country 
was absolutely worthless, save for 
the production of cattle, which could 
roam over leagues of the barren 
land. The absence of rain for so 
many months was fatal, in his opinion. 
Had he been endowed with higher 
perceptive faculties, he would have 
learned from the plains and hills, cov- 
ered with such a wealth of golden 
herbage, that there was a growing sea- 
son as well as that which, in midsum- 
mer, gave the landscape an autumnal 
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hue. Perhaps, he did learn, but 
when the heads of the wild oats were 
rubbed between his palms and the 
shriveled, sharp-bearded grain ap- 
peared he became possessed with a 
thorough disgust at the travesty of 
the grand cereal of his nation. 

The prostrate masses of alfilerilla 
and bur clover had small resemblance 
to proper forage, and if the queer- 
looking capsules of the bur clover 
attracted his attention, from the quan- 
tity which laid on the ground, he 
would rate them as mere chaff, as 
worthless for the food of beasts as the 
oats were for men. Straw in a stack 
might fill up a vacant space in an 
animal’s stomach. When 
cut in proper lengths and 
liberally coated with meal 
it might be good food, but 


never while standing on hundreds of 
square miles of territory, merely cum- 
bering the ground. 

Had this agent been as well versed 
in regard to the breeding of racehorses 
as doubtless he was in the agriculture 
of Scotland, and instructed to include 
in his report the adaptability of the 
country for breeding fine horses, I am 
at a loss to conjecture the opinion he 
would have been the most likely to 
express. That he “jumped tothe con- 
clusion” as to its unfitness for agricul- 
ture is evident, and yet had the embassy 
consisted of a dozen or more prominent 
agriculturists from the south of Scot- 
land, where the science of tillage was 
well understood, there is little ques- 
tion that a majority of them would 
have heartily concurred in the report, 


had their visit been restricted to the 
closing days of the summer. 

That visit of the commissioner was 
prior to the date of the Fremont ride. 
If he was at all enthusiastic in his 
fondness for horses and had an in- 
side knowledge of racehorses, familiar 
with their forms and performances, he 
would have enjoyed ample opportuni- 
ties to learn that these native steeds had 
strong claims for consideration. Finely 
shaped, and though lacking in height 
and length, when compared with Eng- 
lish thoroughbreds, there was plenty 
of “quality,” “speedy ” formation and 
legs and feet that would receive the 
approval of the most exacting critic. 
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INGLESIDE, CALIFORNIA, TRACK 
READY FOR JANUARY RACING. 


The representative of that far-away 
society may have been a guest of 
General Vallejo at his house in the 
beautiful Sonoma valley, as native and 
foreigner were heartily welcomed by 
the urbane and generous proprietor. 
His visit at the time of a festival, 
which brought people from all parts 
of California. They came from San 
Diego, Los Angeles and other southern 
points, which he knew were hundreds 
of miles distant. Nearly six degrees 
difference in latitude between mis- 
sions San Diego and San Francisco 
de Solano de Sonoma, and he well 
knew that the route was circuitous 
and that high mountains had to be 
crossed and trails in place of roads. 

It may appear over-fanciful to im- 
agine that late arrival from the “land 
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of mountain and flood” participating 
in a scene, which was anything but 
strange in the days when he was a 
visitor, and yet it is well within the 
bounds of credibility to assert that he 
was there. Other travelers described 
such scenes, and as there was never a 
hotel, nor tavern, nor house with 
swinging sign telling of good ‘“‘accom- 
modations for man and beast” in all 
California in those days, and remem- 
bering that never were so hospitable 
people as those old-time Californians, 
the supposition that he was present 
becomes an absolute certainty. 

Call it a freak of the imagination if 
you will, to picture the Scotchman 
standing by the side of General Vallejo 
as the guests were welcomed. One 
who has read the stories of those old 
days and listened to the recital of 
those who witnessed them, when in a 
retrospective mood, need only to shut 
his eyes and the eidolon will appear 
of scenes that were enacted, over and 
over again, in the not very distant 
past. Here were senors, senoras and 
senoritas, “deftly” mounted, arriving 
in scores. They come singly, in 
couples, in platoons, and as the end 
of the journey is neared a racing 
stride takes the place of the steady 
gallop. 

Those who arrive when the August 
sun is sinking behind the summits of 
the Coast range have covered one hun- 
dred miles, or more, since the sun- 
beams gilded the crest of the Sierra 
Nevada, and our commissioner must 
have been astounded when he saw 
so little fatigue among the horses. 
Breathing undisturbed, not a tremor 
of limbs, nor drooping ears, the eyes 
bright, and when relieved of their 
riders they walked towards the corral 
with elastic step. 

The distances claimed to have been 
traveled could not well be questioned. 
Introduced to Don Antonio of San 
Diego, Don Bautiste of San Bernar- 
dino, Don Carlos of Los Angeles, Don 
Diego of Santa Barbara, and others 
from places not so far away, the man 
from Scotland is informed when they 
started on their respective journeys, 
and the maps corroborate the asser- 
tion regarding the distance. The only 
stopping places were the ranchos, and 


these were widely separated, so that 
the journeys were similar to that of 
Colonel Fremont. 

And yet the commissioner’s stay was 
too short to reconcile the apparent 
solecism. Thesun-cracks still yawned, 
the ground was still as hard as a mac- 
adamized road; not a drop of rain had 
fallen, hills and plains bearing nothing 
butstraw and rubbish. The only thing 
he could understand was that “the 
horses showed breeding,” and there 
was so little about them to indicate a 
long journey that it was a revelation, 
miraculous almost, that the brain, 
heart, muscles, or sinews of any 
animal could sustain such a strain and 
escape an absolute breakdown long 
before reaching the terminus of a 
journey hundreds of miles longer 
than the Fremont ride. 

Familiar with long-distance racing 
in England, it is quite probable that 
this commissioner was a_ spectator 
when Squire George Osbaldeston rode 
two hundred miles in eight hours and 
forty-two minutes, but he had twenty- 
eight horses, and the distance divided 
into heats of four miles, over the 
round course at Newmarket, on 
smooth, springy turf. There was no 
real chance for comparison with Cali- 
fornia conditions. 

Further speculation, regarding the 
opinion of one who made so transient 
a stay in California on a point which 
was overlooked by the old settlers, is 
not required. It is altogether likely 
that if he had lived a year on this 
coast his report would have been en- 
tirely different on the question he was 
sent to elucidate, viz., the agricul- 
tural outlook and the policy of coloni- 
zation. With the knowledge obtained 
from a residence which covered all the 
seasons his report might not have been 
as poetical as that of the Rev. Walter 
Colton, but he would have embodied 
facts which might have ensured carry- 
ing out the enterprise. 

Mr. Colton was installed alcalde of 
Monterey, under the flag of the United 
States, July, 1846. On December 10, 
1847, when he had spent seventeen 
months in the country and seen the 
greater part of two dry seasons, he 
wrote: 

“There are no people I have ever 
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SHOWING HOW EASTERN BREEDERS AND TRAINERS OVERCOME HARDSHIPS 
OF WINTER CLIMATE, IN CONTRAST TO THE SUMMER SEASON 
CONDITIONS THAT PREVAIL THE YEAR AROUND 
ON CALIFORNIA TRACKS. 
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been among who enjoy life so thor- 
oughly as the Californians. Their 
habits are simple, their wants few; 
Nature rolls almost everything spon- 
taneously intotheirlaps. Their cattle, 
horses and sheep roam at large; not a 
blade of grass is cut, and none is 
required. The harvest waves wher- 
ever the plow and harrow have been, 
and the grain, which the wind scatters 
this year, serves as seed for the next. 
The slight labor required is more a 
diversion than a toil.” 

The previous allusion to their gen- 
erous hospitality is fully justified by 
a quotation from the same author: 

“Their hospitality knows no bounds; 
they are always glad to see you, come 
when you may; take pleasure in enter- 
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taining you while you re- 
main, and only regret that 
your business calls you away. 
If you are sick there is 
nothing which sympathy and care can 
devise or perform which is not done 
for you. Nosister ever hung over the 
throbbing brain or fluttering pulse of 
a brother with more tenderness and 
fidelity. This is as true of the lady 
whose hand has only fingered her em- 
broidery or swept the strings of her 
guitar as of the cottage girl wringing 
from her laundry the foam of the 
mountain stream, and all this from the 
heart.” 

Unbounded hospitality being the 
characteristic of all the native Cali- 
fornians it is not an unfair inference 
that the climate favored the growth of 
noble sentiments, friendship, love and 
charity as well as promoting physical 
excellence. 

The report of the agent of the 
Scotch company had an influence that 
was adverse to emigration from Great 
Britain to California at the time it 
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was made public, but the falseness 
has been so thoroughly demonstrated 
that the main purpose in introducing 
it in this paper is to show that more 
than a passing knowledge is necessary 
to understand the conditions and the 
resulting effects which prevail on this 
coast. Taking the stand that half the 
horse goes down the throat of the colt, 
it will not be a difficult problem to 
prove that the climate of California 
endowed the native horse so bounti- 
fully with endurance, that while more 












A CLOSE FINISH AT 
INGLESIDE. 


scientific methods of breeding and 
rearing are now followed, it has been 
one of the most potent elements of 
the success which can be rated as a 
wonderful result, without taking into 
consideration the short time that Cali- 
fornians have been engaged in breed- 
ing racehorses. 

About the only control the breeders 
of the early days exerted was in fixing 
the time when the stallions were 
turned out with the mares. Some of 
them were not even that thoughtful; 
mares and stallions never separated. 
The breeder who gave the least study 
and attention to the business would 
recognize the advantage of having the 
foals come at the most propitious sea- 
son. Modern breeders of thorough- 
breds and fast harness horses are aware 
that as ages are counted from January 
first, of the year of foaling, the nearer 
the birth of the colt after that date, 
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provided the weather be favorable, 
the better the chance to win for those 
which will be run and trotted in colt 
stakes. 

As a rule February is one of the 
very finest months in the California 
year. There may be a few days in 
January when thereisa “nipping and 
eager air’; rarely indeed when the 
temperature is the reverse of bland in 
the second month. While the pastur- 
age is usually good in December, it is 
very good in January, and there is an 
abundance in February. The most 
trying times for the mares when they 
run out the whole of the year is after 
the first heavy rainfall, which gen- 
erally comes in the month of Novem- 
ber. In a table covering seventeen 
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be taken as being practically correct. 

The exact date of the first heavy 
rainfall is not material. Should it 
come in October the new growth will 
be that much earlier. And it does not 
follow that the old feed is rendered 
worthless on or immediately after the 
precipitation, and from what I have 
seen the nutritive properties of the 
old growth are retained until the new 
crop is so far advanced as to be, in 
turn, sufficient to keep the animals in 
fair order. 

But admitting that there is quite a 
falling off of condition in November 
and December, the animals will com- 
mence “picking up” in January, the 
feed increasing in nutritious qualities 
as well as in amount, and when the 
wild oats get in “the milk,” from that 
time until the rains of the next Octo- 
ber or November there is not only a 
copious supply, but that of the very 
best kind to produce physical power, 
and, as will be shown hereafter, the 
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years there are only two instances in 
which the October rains were copious 
enough to destroy the old feed. The 
monthly mean for these seasons was: 
January, 4.51 inches; February, 3.08 
inches; March, 2.76 inches; April, 1.74 
inches; May, .82 inches; June, .05 
inches; July, .02 inches; August, .01 
inch; September, .09 inches; October, 
.57 inches; November, 2.74inches; De- 
cember, 5.37 inches. 

The annual mean for seventeen 
years, from official figures, was 21.62 
inches, and as that is very close to 
the mean for all the years that records 
of rainfall have been kept, it may 


long period of sunshine perfects ner- 
vous energy. 

While the growth is rapid, espe- 
cially of wild oats, it may be said to 
have come to an end in May, and then 
there are four months when the whole 
precipitation is less than one-quarter 
of an inch. The value of the per- 
ennial grasses of the East, the clovers, 
timothy, bluegrass, red-top, et al., is 
chiefly in the stalk and blades. Peo- 
ple who can recall a field of timothy 
which has been left for seed will re- 
member it as shabby in that stage in 
comparison when the bloom was just 
off, the best time to cut it for hay. If 
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left standing longer than it should 
have been, seeds and leaves. fall off, 
and the stems get bare and broken. 

When wheat, oats, rye or barley in 
the East become overripe it is only a 
short time till the seeds are shed and 
the stalks fall to the ground. In Cali- 
fornia the cultivated cereals hold their 
seeds tightly long after being fully 
ripe, while in the herbage, indigen- 
ous to the country, there is still 
closer grasp of the pericarp on the 
kernel, and the straw is much stiffer. 
However dense the growth of grain 
in California seldom that it “lodges,” 
and the wild oats—but another quo- 
tation from Colton tells the story in a 
few words: 

“When the forests broke, the wild 
oats waved, like golden lakes, and 
mirrored the passing cloud * * * 
and now another luxuriant plain, 
where cattle, and horses, and sheep 
gamboled and grazed by thousands.” 

That was August 10th, when the 
dry season had been three months 
under way, and until the next down- 
fall of rain the wild oats would stand 
erect. 

Never a human device which could 
compare with that of bountiful Nature 
for preserving the nutritive properties 
of grain and grasses in California. 
Not the smallest portion wasted until 
the time came for providing another 
supply. Hay might “burn” in stack 
and mow, grain mold in bin and gran- 
ary, but the forage here is sweet, sun- 
shine and pure air preserving it from 
taint, while the surface of the “golden 
lake” is a mass of grain, and when to 
that is added the oleaginous seeds of 
the bur clover, which are spread on 
the ground in profusion, there was 
never an equine commissary depart- 
ment with a more ample store. 

When the California foal came, the 
succulent herbage produced a copious 
flow of milk. As the weeks pro- 
gressed, the colt cropped the soft 
heads of the wild oats, and when the 
grain ripened its lacteal supply was 
richer. Then its dentition became so 
far advanced that it could thoroughly 
masticate grain and leaf. 

The four months or more of nearly 
continuous sunshine completed the 
course. Stimulated by the rich food, 


the coltish gambols were only inter- 
rupted by short intervals of rest, an 
occasional draught of milk and a few 
bites of the feathery tips of the oats. 
Full and round of form, from the 
abundance of muscular tissue, with 
just enough fat to fill the interstices 
between the muscles and lubricate 
them where they play, tendons, liga- 
ments, bones and horn of the best 
material, and the ‘“‘odic force” per- 
fected by the ardent sunbeams and an 
atmosphere purified by being wafted 
over thousands of miles of the Pacific 
ocean by the western breeze, which is 
nearly constant during the summer 
and early autumn—even in that early 
stage of their existence, five or six 
months, they laid the foundation on 
which was built the capacity to accom- 
plish feats of endurance, which, if not 
supported by the most substantial 
proofs, would have been discarded as 
the grossest of fiction. 

When the subject has been given 
careful attention, it will be readily 
understood that a surplus of energy 
has been acquired that will overcome 
the drawbacks that are encountered 
during the unfavorable season. From 
the time the foals first frolicked around 
their dams till rounded up for service 
only slight breaks, and these may 
have been advantageous. Horses in 
training are subject to ailments; liable 
to become “stale,” their flesh ‘‘baked,”’ 
when a cessation of exercise and a 
change in the food are necessary. 
Therefore, after so many months of 
high living, the enforcement of a 
lighter diet is likely to be beneficial. 
While the conditions of the olden 
time no longer exist —so far, at least, 
as modern methods of breeding, rear- 
ing and training have superseded 
those which were followed in the 
early days—and while the advant- 
ages are not so pronounced, there are 
still many potent aids to the produc- 
tion and development of high-class 
horses that no other state in the Union 
can equal. 

It would be idle talk to claim that 
these advantages cannot be partially 
overcome by adopting methods which 
the inferiority of climate, etc., render 
imperative. Thus, the advantages 
which follow the birth of foals in the 
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early months of the year may, in a 
measure, be neutralized by having 
warm boxes for mares, and the pro- 
vision of food which will be something 
akin to the herbage which is so im- 
portant to the well-doing of the dam 
and her offspring. 

February is oneof the coldest months 
on the other side of the mountains. 
In central Iowa I have seen thirty-six 
degrees below zero the register for 
that month. In the seventeen years 
already mentioned the mean of the 
California February was fifty-three 
and a half degrees. March is a bois- 
terous month in many of the states 
which lie north of ‘Mason and 
Dixon’s line.” April is not favorable 
for the outdoor birth of foals. The 
merry month of May is quite soon 
enough for foaling time there, where 
economy is a factor, and outside of that 
the many substitutes recommended to 
take the place of grass are sufficient 
proofs of the value of the food which 
Nature supplies so liberally here. 

The native herbage has been rein- 
forced by numerous importations. AlI- 
falfa, Australian rye-grass, Bermuda 
grass and other varieties for pastur- 
age, wheat and rye being also sown 
to turn the stock upon when growing. 
Enormous crops of all kinds. By al- 
ternating the stock from one field of 
alfalfa to another, so that the crown 
of the root will not be injured, it 
does not require very many acres to 
keep a large number of horses or 
cattle. Eight, ten, twelve tons to 
the acre when cut as soon as the 
growth is far enough advanced to 
make from two to four tons at each 
cutting. In a previous paper I gave 
an account of a test between tim- 
othy hay, imported from Oregon, and 
the wheat hay of California, the re- 
sult a decided preference for the home 
product. That estimate has been en- 
dorsed by many trainers from the 
East. Hickok, Marvin, Goldsmith, 
Salisbury, after one trip to the Orient 
with trotters, when eastern hay had 
to be used, became so well satisfied 
of the superiority of the occidental 
variety that in subsequent journeys 
a season’s supply was part of the 
epedimenta transportia. Differences of 
opinion regarding which was the 
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best. Wheat, oats, wheat and oats, 
and wild oats had advocates. Hickok 
would take none other than that 
which grew on the Livermore hills, 
and to preserve it from contamination 
each bale was covered with canvas. 
The crowning proof of its excel- 
lence, however, was presented this 
winter. Mr. Edward Corrigan is well 
known all over the United States as 
one of the most successful managers 
and trainers of racehorses. His horses 
have achieved many notable victories 
on every prominent racecourse from 
San Francisco to New York, from 
Chicago to New Orleans. At the close 
of the meeting at Tanforan last May 
he shipped a detachment of his horses 
to England. He spent the remainder 
of the racing season in England and 
France, and was so well satisfied with 
the prospect that, on his return to 
California, he selected another di- 
vision to cross the continent and 
ocean, among which were colts bred 
here and nominated in the Derby and 
other big stakes in England. 
Convinced of the superiority of Cal- 
ifornia as the breeding-ground of 
high-class racehorses, he secured the 
Monument Rancho, some seven or 
eight miles above Sacramento, bring- 
ing with him from England one of the 
most highly bred stallions, and one of 
the most promising in other respects, 
to mate with his mares, the progeny 
of which are more than likely to add 
to the high renown of California-bred 
racehorses. And accompanying the 
horses sent abroad went a consign- 
ment which will startle the trainers of 
the old country, who, at the first sight, 
will come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Corrigan, for some occult reason, has 
imported material for bedding for his 
Yankee horses. He sent several car- 
loads of California hay, enough to 
serve his large stable of horses for a 
year. English trainers are very par- 
ticular about the forage for their horses. 
Of the best quality when cut, and kept 
in a large rick for two years or more 
in order that it may be properly sea- 
soned, so that there is scarcely a doubt 
that the best was tried by Mr. Corri- 
gan. He showed me a sample of what 
was sent. A bale was opened, and 
when shaken apart, the hay was 




















uniform in color and texture —a mix- 
ture of wheat and tame oats which he 
prefers to either one separate. 

While his motive was evident, viz., 
that he valued it more highly than the 
hay of the eastern country, or he 
would have saved the three thousand 
miles of railway transportation, and 
his preference for it over the English 
would entail the carriage across the 
ocean, he gave the further informa- 
tion that his horses did not do as well 
as when they were trained in Cali- 
fornia, which he could only ascribe to 
the superiority of the hay at home, as 
all the other conditions were favor- 
able. 

It may appear that a very simple 
course will give eastern people the 
same forage by sowing a mixture of 
wheat and oats in like proportion to 
what is found best in thisstate. That, 
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only a small part of the territory in 
which the fogs are so frequent as to 
interfere with curing hay, and that 
which racing-folk reject is so slightly 
inferior that anyone, save an expert, 
would be unable to tell wherein it 
differed from other specimens. 

While the climate of California does 
so much to perfecting the growth, not 
only of animals, as all the products of 
the soil, with few exceptions, are 
superior to those of the most favored 
regions of the eastern and southern 
country, there is another advantage 
to the breeders of horses to be used on 









FINISH OF A WINTER HOLIDAY HANDICAP AT TANFORAN, CALIFORNIA, 


however, is as far as the parallel can 
be carried. The growth is not alike. 
It is well known that wheat and barley 
grown here is of a better quality than 
that which is produced in the country 
to the east of the mountains, but if 
the growth were the same it would be 
impossible to cure it as is done here, 
owing to the differences in the climate. 
There are differences here, and sec- 
tions not far apart present varying fea- 
tures. Trainers of racehorses will not 
use hay which is made where ocean 
fogs prevail. The horses at the Oak- 
land, Tanforan and Ingleside race- 
courses are fed on hay which has been 
cut on the foothills and valleys of the 
Contra Costa range of mountains, but 
east of the western slope. There is 





the racecourses, trotting-tracks and 
speedways that is of great value. 
That is the opportunity to educate 
and train colts without a break in the 
course. 

It is beyond the scope of these 
articles to incorporate an elaborate 
treatise on the climate, with tables of 
rainfall, temperature, periods of sun- 
shine, etc., all of which, however, 
would have a bearing on the subject 
of breeding horses, and which would 
fully corroborate the truth of the story, 
but in connection with educating and 
physical training I would present 
object lessons which will convey infor- 
mation to the eye which cannot be 
controverted by a specious arrange- 
ment of words. Let breeders glance 
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at photographs of views on California 
tracks taken in the middle of winter, 
and contrast them with a representa- 
tion of what has been done to over- 
come the inclemency of the winter 
months in the Empire state of the 
Union. 

The picture of the Jewett covered 
mile track is a forcible expression of 
the necessity of an immense outlay to 
overcome the disadvantages presented 
by the winter climate of the eastern 
country, and though in some of the 
Eastern states the temperature is not 
so rigorous, the most favored of them 
fall short, a long way short, of the 
perfection of the California climate 
for winter training. Only a very 
wealthy man could carry out the con- 
ception successfully. That it has 
proved to be all that its designer an- 
ticipated is one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of a country in which 
such obstacles are not presented. 

Mr. Jewett, in the opening of his 
circular for 1900, states: ‘‘The high 
rate of speed which a horse must 
be in condition to carry for a race of 
heats is something terrific, and the 
trainer who starts out thinking to win 
money and glory without giving his 
horses a careful winter preparation 
will meet only with disappointment.” 

That the winter preparation at the 
Jewett track has been serviceable is 
shown by a list of the horses which 
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were kept there the winter of 1898- 
99. Six of them with previous records 
from 2:138% to 2:1934 reduced their 
marks to 2:083, and 2:11%. Still 
better, the showing for the last year. 
The Abbott took his winter exercise 
there, and now he is the champion of 
all trotters, with a record of 2:03%, 
and Lord Derby, who has trotted 
faster than any other horse, accom- 
plishing in his first season 2:07, was 
also exercised on the now famous track. 

Recognizing the advantages of out- 
door training, Mr. Jewett built a half- 
mile track within the shelter of the 
main course, so that as spring ap- 
proached the horses could be gradually 
accustomed to the conditions which 
would prevail in the races. Another 
prominent feature in the Jewettville 
grounds is natural gas for heating and 
lighting. 

While this track is a grand tribute to 
the public spirit and foresight of the 
builder, and has remedied, so far as 
human intelligence and a liberal ex- 
penditure can avert, the drawbacks 
presented by the winter climate of the 
East, there could not be a clearer ex- 
emplification of the superiority of 
California for the winter training of 
racehorses. But the crowning proof 
of that superiority, and also for the 
development of speed and endurance, 
is the history of the horses produced 
on this coast. 
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Hunting the Pheasant in Oregon. 


By Sherman Powell. 


‘So switfly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight.” 


T WAS, I think, in 1876 that a 
| few pair of Mongolian pheasants 
were imported from China to 
Portland, Or., and set free in the broad 
valley of the Willamette. They took 
kindly to their new home, with its fer- 
tile fields, running waters and mild 
climate, and set up housekeeping at 
once, rearing their families with a 
speed that was quite astonishing to 
the native birds. For years they 
were protected by law and fed by the 


is about the size of a six months old 
chicken, and is a very dressy fellow. 
Over his small head and tapering neck 
he wears a covering of the most bril- 
liant, changeable, peacock blue, with 
a touch of bright red around the eyes 
and a small black topknot behind each 
ear. Around the neck, clearly divid- 
ing it from the breast and back, is a 
pure white collar about an inch in 
width. A vest of light seal brown 
velvet, with a golden sheen, shades 
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A PAIR OF MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS. 


farmers from their bountiful grain 
fields, and now we find the valley, 
particularly from Albany to Roseburg, 
well stocked with the descendants of 
those few alien birds. 

Like most birds the world over, the 
male monopolizes the gay colors, leav- 
ing to his helpmeet the sober hues of 
brown and black, more suitable per- 
haps to one whose life is mostly de- 
voted to domestic duties. 

A full-grown Mongolian pheasant 





into a greenish blue at the lower part. 
His back is draped by a light brown 
and black spotted coat for a few inches 
below the collar, where it changes to 
brown and white of larger spots. 
The tail, also brown and black, is 
about eighteen inches long and quite 
slender. Then, as though not quite 
satisfied with the many colors already 
blended, Nature has placed on each 
side of the tail a bunch of fine, beauti- 
fully curved feathers of a very light 
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strawberry pink. Thus gaily attired, 
is it a wonder that Mr. Pheasant has 
a sort of ‘“Cock-of-the-Walk”’ feeling, 
betrayed by a dignified strut and 
scornful carriage of the head that is 
almost human? 

But with all his airs he has a kind 
and affectionate disposition, devoting 
much of his time to his wife and 
little ones. The mother bird lays 
about one hundred and fifty eggs dur- 
ing the year and is an excellent set- 
ter, bringing off eighteen or twenty 
chicks. If broken up in her first at- 
tempt to raise a family she bravely 
tries again and even the third time, 
rather than go babyless. It has been 
said that some of them are such 
mothers that one brood a season does 
not satisfy their maternal instincts, so, 
leaving the half-grown chicks to the 
care of the father, they hatch and 
raise the second brood. 

Among the first lessons taught the 
young is to hide when alarmed, con- 
sequently one very seldom gets a pot- 
shot. Where an instant before the 
ground seemed fairly alive with half- 
grown pheasants, you will not see a 
chick. Advance a few rods and look 
behind you. Every bunch of grass 
through which you have passed will 
yield a bird hurrying away to join its 
waiting mother. They range at will 
through timber and over fields and 
prairie. Summer fallow is their espe- 
cial delight, but you could not kill 
one there in a month. 

No bird knows better how to take 
care of himself than an old Mongol 
rooster. He realizes that his rainbow 
coat makes him a conspicuous target 
and is ever on the alert. Sometimes 
when he sees a gunner it is his best 
judgment to duck his proud head and 
skim along over the ground at light- 
ning speed. If flushed in oak or hazel 
brush he rises at once to the top 
and is gone, sending back a laughing 
cackle at the bewildered trigger-puller, 
who, utterly nonplussed at the noisy 
clap of wings and sudden flight, stands 
pointing his gun at the blue sky of 
heaven and vowing vengeance on the 
next saucy rooster that shows himself. 
‘““Ca-ca-ca-ca,” away goes another defi- 
ant bird. Bang! Bang! go both bar- 


rels, but not a feather falls. You 





wonder if he is packing away your 
No. 7 shot, and after dropping a few 
half-grown birds, you are convinced 
that such is the case. But what about 
that Oregonian friend of yours? He 
is using No. 8 shot and just brought 
down a regular old grandfather. Ex- 
perience is a dear old pedagogue any- 
way. You had better abandon him 
and humbly learn, by observing your 
friend’s tactics, that it is speed you 
lack. Swiftest of all game birds, the 
Mongolian pheasant goes through the 
air like a comet, and to successfully 
shoot him your gun must be fired in- 
stinctively, without aim or thought. 

Perchance in a stubble field you 
flush a bird in front of you. Before 
you can draw on him, out roars one or 
two at your right, then two or three 
at your left startle you with their 
noisy flight, and perhaps others in 
front of you. The heaven seems 
full of pheasants. Completely rattled, 
your gun wobbles nervously from one 
to another, and you finally pull trig- 
ger at the only spot where there is no 
bird. ‘‘Ca-ca-ca,” faintly comes the 
last tantalizing cry as they pass out of 
sight, and your humiliation is com- 
plete. 

Although so wild and tricky during 
the open season, the China bird be- 
comes quite friendly, almost domestic, 
during the winter months. The farm- 
ers often throw wheat to them and 
occasionally hunger will drive one to 
eat at the same table with the barn- 
yard fowls. Here he will always strive 
for the seat of honor. One cold day 
last winter a pompous old Plymouth 
Rock was driven from the yard by one 
of these lordly Mongolian pheasants, 
who, after he had stuffed himself un- 
til he could hold no more, strutted 
away to the fence corner where he 
settled down for a quiet siesta. Mor- 
pheus soon closed his usually watch- 
ful eyes. Too stupid now to move, he 
dropped his long, slender tail, his par- 
ticular pride, into a puddle of dirty 
water, and for hours was dead to the 
world. Lower and lower sank the 
mercury; colder and colder grew the 
water, then slowly began to freeze; 
but a thin skin at first, then thicker 
and thicker until, with silent, vice- 
like grasp, the ice king had him by the 
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tail—a sorry spectacle of fallen pride. 

I go one thousand miles every sum- 
mer to hunt the Mongolian pheasant. 
For me there is no other wing shoot- 
ing to equal it for sport. Contrary to 
the opinion of Californian sportsmen, 
I prefer their white, tender meat to 
that of any other bird I have ever 
eaten, although my home is in Cali- 
fornia, the land of quail. That I am 
not alone in my preference is shown 
by the high price paid by Portland’s 
best citizens for this representative of 
the pheasant family, which they con- 
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sider the finest delicacy of the season. 

To hunt them one does not have to 
bother with a camping outfit and ride 
from ten to forty miles from the sta- 
tion as in hunting most game, but can 
put up at a hotel in any of the small 
towns on the railroad, from Roseburg 
to Albany, and be within a few min- 
utes’ walk of the hunting grounds. 

Give him a trial next season and 
see if you do not say, with me, that 
he is the handsomest, the gamest and 
the most delicious bird, on the table, 
that you have ever flushed. 


On the Mojave—A Dream and Prophecy. 


A dreary waste of barren sand 
Stretches away on every hand. 
Only the cactus, gaunt and grim, 


With twisted branch and broken limb, 
And stunted bushes of sagebrush dry, 
On the desert grows, to cheer the eye. 
Yet, here and there, a patch of green 
Gives life and color to the scene; 

For water, with a magic wand, 

Has blessed and fertilized the land. 
Perchance, at some far distant day, 
Science and skill will find a way 

Of bringing water to this land 

Of burning sun and arid sand. 


And so I dream a picture fair— 

The scent of flowers is in the air, 
The golden corn waves in the breeze 
And song-birds warble in the trees. 
The lab’rer wends his homeward way, 
While happy children shout at play; 
And softly falls the evening light 


On the wide plain with verdure bright. 


The transformation is complete, 

Here labor, skill and water meet. 
My dream is o’er, my tale is told; 
The future may its truth unfold. 


—Hannah A. Pudan. 


DAAAAAAAAAs 
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IN THE DRYING YARD JUST AFTER DIPPING. 


ON A CALIFORNIA PRUNE RANCH 
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The Propaganda of the Prune. 
By Charles H. Allen, A. M. 
“Live campaign of the California 


jprune is on. The propaganda 

;is to be preached to all the 
nation and all the world. Widely as 
California prunes are known, there is 
yet need for fuller and more definite 
information concerning their delicious- 
ness, dietic value, and proper methods 
of cooking and use. 

It was the imported prune that made 
the prune a by-word and a joke, 
and, although there are practically no 
prunes on the American market now 
except the California product, a great 
many people are still affected by the 
prejudices then established. 

More education probably is neces- 
sary along the line of the cooking of 
California prunes than anything else. 
If reasonally well prepared, the Cali- 
fornia prune has the following charac- 
teristics: 

The liquor in which they are cooked 
will be as clear as good wine. It will 
not be sickishly sweet, but will have 
a rich, fruity flavor, with just enough 
acidity to make it agreeable. The 
prune itself will be plump, soft, tender, 
and of excellent flavor. 

It should be well understood that 
when sugar is used in cooking Cali- 
fornia prunes it is not to add to their 
sweetness, for they are sweet enough 
for ordinary taste, but it does add 
materially to the richness of both the 
prune and its syrup. The quantity 
used should be determined by the 
richness desired in the compound. 

California prunes call for recognition, 
not to be used merely as a relish, but 
as a substantial addition to the daily 
food. At the prices now prevailing 
they are as cheap an article of sus- 
tenance as can be purchased. A 
hundred pounds of prunes in a family, 
besides enabling the housewife to pre- 
pare many toothsome dishes, will save 
double their cost in meat, to say 
nothing of doctor bills. If, especially 
in the diet of children, prunes could 
be substituted for one-half the meat 
and all the sweet cake and candy, our 
children would be far more healthful 
than they now are. 


Heretofore there may have been 
some difficulty in getting cured prunes 
of guaranteed quality and at reason- 
able prices. That difficulty need no 
longer exist. The California Cured 
Fruit Association has been formed 
chiefly to remedy evils that previously 
existed. 

Under the association’s rigid system 
of grading, and the care used in pack- 
ing, there is now no difficulty in 
purchasing fruit of almost any given 
grade. And what is more, 7¢ w7// be of 
that grade. The men having charge 
of the association are men of honor 
and whatever they certify to in their 
brand may be fully relied upon. 

The prices established are so low 
that the product is brought within the 
reach of the humblest home, and there 
is no reason why the great advantages 
of a partial fruit diet should not be 
enjoyed by every family in our coun- 
try. When this end is accomplished, 
California will find ample market for 
her prunes, and other people will have 
one of the advantages that we now 
enjoy. 

The California Prune Primer, re- 
cently published by the Southern 
Pacific Company, notes the following 
facts: 

There are 62,000 acres of prune 
trees in California. Last year they 
bore nearly 350 million pounds of 
green prunes. Some trees had 800 
pounds apiece. Each acre has usually 
100 trees. The 150 million pounds of 
cured prunes grown last year would 
fill 6000 freight cars. That would 
make a train 45 miles long. These 
California prunes in a row would go 
around the earth ten times. 

The juice of the prune is sweet, 
exactly like the sap of the sugar cane. 
This sweetness is all left in the prune 
when it is cured. The prune is de- 
licious. The prune is the most health- 
ful fruit known. People who eat 
prunes have clear complexions. The 
longer they eat them the better they 
like them. Prunes make people well. 
Prunes make peoplestrong. Ask your 
doctor what he thinks about prunes. 
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ON A CALIFORNIA PRUNE RANCH—IN THE DRYING YARD AFTER ONE DAY’S EXPOSURE: 
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Prunes are thecheapest fruit known. 
They are as nourishing as meat or 
milk and much cheaper. One-half 
pound dried prunes are enough for 
one meal for a family of six. They 
are as cheap as bread. They are so 
sweet they need no sugar in cooking. 

How are the prunes cured? 

The prunes stay on the trees until 
they are ripe. Then they fall off. 
Then boys and girls and other peo- 
ple pick them up and put them in 


boxes. The boxes are putin a wagon. 
The wagon goes to the packing house. 
At the packing house the prunes are 
graded and placed together according 
to size like the soldiers in a company. 
Then the prunes are dipped in a hot 
liquid so the skins crack a little. Then 
they have a cold water bath. After 
that the prunes are put out on trays 
to dry in the sunshine. It does not 
rain on them, because in California it 
does not rain in summer. 
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PRUNE PICKERS BUSY IN THE ORCHARD. 
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ON A CALIFORNIA PRUNE RANCH—IN THE DRYING YARD JUST BEFORE TAKING IN. 
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How Does It Seem to You? 


It seems to me I’d like to go 

Where bells don’t ring nor whistles blow, 

And clocks don’t strike, and gongs don’t sound, 
And I'd have stillness all around — 


Not real stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whisperings, or the hum of bees, 


Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds in the hedges hid, 
Or just some such sweet sound as these 
To fill a tired heart with ease. 


If ’tweren’t for sight and sound and smell, 
I'd like a city pretty well; 





Or brooks faint babbling over stones, 
In strangely, softly tangled tones. 


But when it comes to getting rest, 
I like the country much the best. 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust, 

And get out where the sky is blue, 

And, say, how does it seem to you? 
—Eugene Field. 








Commendation From a Traveler. 




















Following is the fac-simile of a letter from Madame Jenness Miller, written after 
traveling east on the Sunset Limited train of the Southern Pacific Company. 


Milla Lallécalions a 
Washington: D.C. fan Eo Ad 
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The closing of the 
gap in railway com- 
munication between 
Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco is a 
thing of the past. Through trans- 
continental trains are now running on 
the most picturesque coast line in the 
world. The event is one of vast sig- 
nificance to California and to all trav- 
elers who look for comfort and safety 
and speed as the requisites for their 
journeying. The new main line 
cities, San Jose, San Luis Obispo, 
Santa Barbara and others, have fit- 
tingly celebrated the important 
achievement. It means all - round 
progress and a brightening of the 
prosperity outlook. 


ON THE 
OPENING OF 
THE CALIFORNIA 
COAST LINE 


The season for moun- 
tain climbing is close 
athand. During the 
next few months 
thousands of sight- 
seers and Nature worshipers will go 
to the wonder spots of the high Sierra. 
Chief among these is the Yosemite, 
and it possesses also the advantage of 
accessibility with speed and comfort. 
Tehipite and other valleys are for 
those who have more time and. much 
pluck, joined with the adoring enthu- 
siasm that inspires them to travel far 
to fulfil the reverential resolve of the 


ON YOSEMITE, 
TEHIPITE AND 
OTHER WONDER 
VALLEYS 
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mountain lover: “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills.” Inthe columns 
of SUNSET will be found many sugges- 
tions for the camper or tourist who 
seeks to explore new regions. The 
articles in this number on Tehipite 
and Yosemite are the results of pleas- 
ant experience, pointing the way to 
the energetic reader to go and do 
likewise. 


In the article on 
‘Horses of Califor- 
nia” in this num- 
ber of SUNSET -—one 
of a series of excel- 
lent papers by that eminent authority, 
Mr. Joseph Cairn Simpson — special 
mention is made of the remarkable 
native grasses that are no small factor 
in successful stock breeding. In these, 
as well as in the all-year-around, out- 
of-door climate, the trainer and breeder 
of horses have advantages unknown 
in less favored regions. For informa- 
tion concerning these forage grasses 
and plants, several of which are 
shown in the engravings accompany- 
ing the article mentioned, SUNSET is 
indebted to Professors Hilgard and 
Wickson and their associate, Mr. J. 
Burtt Davy of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of California. 


ON CALIFORNIA'S 
NATIVE FORAGE 
GRASSES AND 
PLANTS 


During recent months 
ON THE OIL the development of 
DEVELOPMENT ac be. ae 
IN CALIFORNIA Petroleum oil in Cali- 

fornia has assumed 
large proportions. Vast amounts of cap- 
ital are being invested in all parts of 
the state where signs of oil have been 
discovered. In a coming number of 
SUNSET will appear a summary of the 
oil situation, written by a scientist of 
the highest standing. It will be ac- 
companied by pictures taken in the 
oil districts, and will prove an enter- 
taining and instructive contribution 
to the literature that concerns the re- 
sources of this wonderful state. 








Railway Notes. 





President McKinley will leave Washington 
about May Ist for a tour of the Pacific coast. 
He will come West via the Sunset route, 
stopping at New Orleans, Houston, San An- 


tonio, El Paso, Phcenix, Redlands, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, San 
Francisco, Stockton, Sacramento, Portland 


and possibly a few other points. 
oo 


The launching of the battleship Ohio will 
take place at San Francisco May 18, 1901. 
President McKinley will be in attendance. 
Tickets will be sold from Colorado common 
points at round-trip rate, $55.00. From Mis- 
souri River points, Houston, Ft. Worth, and 
Dallas, Tex., $60.00; from St. Louis, Memphis 
and New Orleans, $67.50, and from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, $67.90. From Chicago, 

72.50. Passengers returning via Portland 
will pay $12.50 more than above rates. 
Tickets will be sold May 13th and 14th from 
Colorado common points, Albuquerque and 
El Paso. From points east thereof May 12th 
and 13th. They will be limited to thirty 
days for round trip, good for continuous 
passage going, with stop-over privileges west 
of Missouri river returning. 

The same excursion rates will be made from 
the East for the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church to San Francisco, October 
2, 1901, that has been offered for the Epworth 
League meetings. That is $50.00 for round 
trip from Chicago, $45.00 from Missouri river 
and corresponding rates from other points. 


Qo 


The sales of colonist tickets for California, 
because of the low rates in effect from the 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains have 
been very large. Sales will continue on every 
Tuesday up to and including April 30th next. 


ao 
The following letter is self-explanatory: 
HOTEL VAN Nuys, Los ANGELES, 
March 7, 1901. 

Mr. T. H. Goodman, G. P. A., S. P. Co. 

DEAR SIR: I have just come from New 
Orleans by the Sunset Limited, which left 
New Orleans at 10:45 a. M.on Monday, March 
4th, and I had with me my wife and her 
maid. As very old travelers in Europe, 
Canada and United States of America, I wish 
to send you the pleasant news that each one 
in our party experienced the utmost comfort 
with the greatest politeness. This was in 
every part of the wonderful train, but we all 
thought we had much to be thankful for in 
regard to the attention and ability shown by 
the conductor or manager of the dining-room 
car, Epicure. He was wise and attentive, and 


had his men under such good discipline that 
we all had the most polite and attentive and 
intelligent service. 

As travelers often have occasion to write in 
acomplaining tone, I am happy in sending 
this letter of appreciative thanks. 

Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD H. EWART, 
Of New York City. 


o 


Yosemite valley opens for tourists at the 
end of March. Service has already been 
announced via the Raymondroute. Sleeping 
cars of the Southern Pacific will leave for 
Raymond from San Francisco at 4:00 P. M. 
daily. Returning thence to arrive in San 
Francisco 7:45 .4.M. It is said that the un- 
usually heavy rains and snowfall of the past 
winter, exceeding that of any previous year 
fora long while, have made the valley and 
the falls unusually attractive. 


eo 


The Giant Forest, the Kings and Kern 
River canyons and the High Sierras, reached 
both via Sanger and via Visalia connections 
with the Southern Pacific lines, will be open 
for business earlier than last year. These 
resorts, little known to the world at large, but 
in many respects the most wonderful in the 
world, will attract greater attention during 
the coming season than ever before. 


oe 


The Bureau of Information, established by 
the Southern Pacific Company at 613 Market 
street, is meeting with unqualified success. 
The correctness of the information dispensed 
is gaining for the institution the confidence 
of the public, while the range of topics upon 
which its wise young men discourse is prac- 
tically becoming unlimited. The following 
sample letter from Hagerman, Idaho, under 
date of January 18th, is one of many of its 
kind: 

‘Ts there a firm in San Francisco that has 
coffins for sale, all formed but not put 
together? If so, please let me know, or hand 
this to them, as I should like to get some 
coffins and trimmings, but don’t want to get 
them put together, as the freight is so high. 
Please let me know at your earliest conven- 
ience, and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
HAGERMAN, 
Lincoln County, Idaho.” 


Of course, the gentleman received advice 
concerning coffins, with the further informa- 
tion that he might postpone the necessity for 
using them by coming to California. 
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Work is progressing rapidly on the line 
between Chatsworth Park and Lompoc. En- 
gineersin charge report that the line between 
the pier points will be remarkable for its wild 
and beautiful scenery. This new cut-off be- 
tween Los Angeles and Montalvo, via Chats- 
worth Park and Lompoc, will be quite an addi- 
tion to the scenic Coast Line, not only because 
it shortens the line but because of its beauty. 


g 


The following letter is self-explanatory: 


The Passenger Depariment, 
Southern Pacific Company. 

Srrs: I take much pleasure in informing 
you that the trip on the special from New 
Orleans, carrying a draft of two hundred 
and one men and five officers tothe U. S. S. 
Wisconsin, has been not only comfortable for 
all hands, but pleasant. I only hope that 
your special agent, Mr. T. B. Walker, will 
have as pleasant recollections of us as we 
have of him. Owing to his untiring efforts 
in behalf of officers and men, ably assisted 
by the steward and other employes under 
him, all hands will look back upon this trip 
with pleasure, whereas we looked forward to 
it with misgiving. I did not then believe 
that so many people could be made so com- 
fortable and be so well cared for on a long 
trip like this. Very truly yours, 

HENRY A. WILEY, 
Lieut. U.S. N. in charge of draft. 


o 


Mr. D. L. Bliss, President of the Lake 
Tahoe Transportation Company and of the 
Truckee and Lake Tahoe Railroad, has pur- 
chased from the Pacific Improvement Com- 
pany a beautiful tract of land near Tahoe 
city, and will build a fine hotel this summer. 


The site is just south of the outlet of the 
lake, where it empties its waters into the 
Truckee river. The ground is high and 
sunny, facing the southeast, looking across 
the broadest and most picturesque part of the 
lake. Big pine trees stand all around, and a 
warm, sandy beach extends for half a mile 
just to the south of the point. The hotel 
will be reached by the railroad, which will 
cross the Truckee on a bridge and end below 
the house. One of the most beautiful drives 
on the coast runs south along the lake shore 
for adozen miles or more, reaching McKin- 
neys, Idlewild, Sunnyside, with a branch 
going to Rubicon Springs and connecting 
with the state road which California is build- 
ing from Georgetown to Lake Tahoe. 


o 


The Mystic Shriners, on their way to 
Hawaii, found California bedecked and gar- 
landed for their welcome, and right joyously 
did they appreciate it. W. H. Currier of 
the piano house of Whitney & Currier, 
Toledo and Detroit, had this pleasant word to 
say: ‘‘The Southern Pacific people send out 
such excellent literature and illustration in 
its folders and booklets that really no other 
guide is needed by the traveler. They man- 
age to condense a wonderful lot of history 
and information which they pass out gratis.” 


ao 


The International Fish, Forest and Game 
exhibit at Chicago, February 28th to March 
14th, was a remarkable success. The South- 
ern Pacific exhibit of paintings and speci- 
mens of California fish, game and woods 
created great attention. Nearly forty thou- 
sand big tree books and primers and a large 
amount of other advertising matter were dis- 
tributed to the attendants. 


More Hind Words for ‘“ Sunset.”’ 


The Seattle Times, in a recent issue, says: 
‘*The Robert Louis Stevenson monument in 
San Francisco is clearly reproduced on the 
cover of SUNSET, the attractive little maga- 
zine published by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, for December. Usually a magazine 
advertises its literary features and then lets 
its advertisements steal upon the unsuspect- 
ing reader unawares; but this magazine is 
dishonest in an adorable way. It boldly an- 
nounces that it is published in the interests 
of a railroad company, and then proceeds to 
charm us with its excellent literary features, 
entirely making us forget that we shivered 
away from it at first. “A Girl’s Visit to Santa 
Barbara’? won the first prize for the best 
description of that city.’’ 


SUNSET for December is a work of art and 
one of the best numbers for advertising Cali- 
fornia that has ever been issued. ‘‘ Christmas 
Contrasts,’’ by Charles S. Aiken, presents a 


series of views of snow scenes in New Eng- 
land contrasted with views of blooming gar- 
dens and laden citrus orchards at Christmas 
time in California. SUNSET, which is exten- 
sively circulated by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, is doing a great work for Cali- 
fornia.— Tuolumne Independent. 


The current number of the SUNSET Maga- 
zine continues to deal with scenes and 
pleasures of the Pacific Coast. The opening 
article is entitled, “Christmas Contrasts,” 
and sets forth the opposite experiences of 
midwinter in the New England states and in 
southern California, the contrast being the 
difference between snow and roses. This is 
followed by ‘‘A Girl’s Visit to Santa Bar- 
bara,” ‘‘Christmas at Santa Monica,” ‘‘San 
Antonio, Tex., in 1866,” ‘‘ Dairying in West- 
ern Oregon,’’ and others, all illustrated in a 
lavish manner.—Oshkosh, Wis., Daily North- 
western. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
SUNSET ROUTE 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to New Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. 
Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 
Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 
SUNDAYS and THURSDAYS to Cincinnati, via New 
Orleans. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS to Wash- 
ington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
Also to St. Louis, via El Paso, Flatoniaand Waco. 
WEDNESDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Fort Worth, 
and Kansas City. 
THURSDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Forth Worth 
and St. Louis. 
FRIDAYS to Minneapolis, via El Paso, Flatonia and 
Kansas City. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 

Los Angeles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Palace Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Carand Palace Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Dining Car to Mendota; Day Coach 
San Francisco to Fresno. 


No. 2s. SUNSET ee Omar, WED- 

SDAYS and FRIDAYS. Solid Vestibuled 

se Composite Buffet Car, Ladies’ Compart- 

ment Car, Stateroom Section Car, Drawing Room 

Sleeping Car and Dining Car San Francisco to 
New Orleans. 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Den- 
ver. Tourist Sleeping Car San FranciscoSUNDAYS 
and MONDAYS to Ogden. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From San Francisco TUESDAYS to Chicago, via Grand 
Junction, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From San Francisco THURSDAYS to St. Louis, via 
Denver and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Chicago, via Grand Junction and 
Colorado Springs. 

From Los Angeles FRIDAYS, Sacramento SATUR- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles SATURDAYS to Chicago, 
Ogden, Denver and Omaha. 


No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal 
conductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From Los Angeles MONDAYS, Sacramento TUES- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Minneapolis, via Omaha. 


via 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also 
Fresno to San Francisco; Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Bakersfield to San Francisco. Free 
Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San Francisco. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

From Cincinnati MONDAYS and FRIDAYS; from 
New Orleans TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis ea Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAY 

From Chicago TUESDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 
DAYS. 


— ee THURSDAYS; from El Paso SUN- 


nee. Deeiaenin FRIDAYS; Flatonia MONDAYS; 
and El Paso TUESDAYS 


No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 

to San Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacra- 
mento). 


25. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
San Francisco; Day Coach Fresno to San Francisco. 
Dining Car Mendota to San Francisco. 

No. 25. SUNSET LIMITED — From New Orleans, 
MONDAYS, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
Same equipment as No, 26, Sunset Limited. 


No. 


ROUTE 


WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED —Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and 
Denver. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every THURSDAY). 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Ogden WEDNES- 
DAYS and THURSDAYS to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From Minneapolis THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Ogden and Sacramento. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily —Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 
Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

From Chicago SATURDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Sacramento. 

From Chicago MONDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS to Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

From St. Louis WEDNESDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago FRIDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 


via 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. Js. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San cisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 

Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul THURSDAYS to San 
Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 

No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 











Sie neice Soin 
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Itis said that from the summitof Mt. Hamilton can be 
seen a greater area of the earth's surface than from 
any other eminence. On the summit of Mt. Hamilton 
ts the greatest astronomical observatory in the world. 
San Jose is the chief city of the Santa Clara Valley, 
one of the greatest fruit growing sections in the world 
and a garden of bloom the year round. 

Lf you are traveling to San Jose, or through that de- 
lightful cityto Mount Hamilton, andrequire superior 
hotel accommodations, the 


...Potel Vendome 


will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated 
booklet on Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 


GEO. P. SNELL, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 


Che Santa Clara Valley 
Che City of San Jose 
Che Hotel Vendome 
Che Uendome Stables 
Che Lick Observatory 





























ks a good thing to have 


A California Home casita de Tache Grant 


In Fresno County 











This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, if 
you like it you can buy it, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL suUPT. 


CHAS. W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, Vice-PRESIDENT 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 
THE.... 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBANY, ORE. 
C. K. FRONK 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


Il Rue paevelio de Grace 

RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANT A. 

HW. MATHAN.... ..<0.0i..00.00-0. Commercial Agent 

ARO aa Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

W. V. MA ens sb abhctokkepanbhubsupesiea Agent 
GALTINORE, a E. German Street 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

i a Agent 
BOSTON meee tte Washington Street 

E. E. CU SR cwanabesescas sone ew England Agent 

fs |) =o City Passenger Agent 

E. C. CAMPBELL........ Traveling Passenger Agent 

FRANK PATRICK........ Traveling Passenger Agent 

O, N. Y.—Room 220, Ellicott Square 

Lh fo. eae: Traveling Agent 


CHICAGO ILL.—238 South Clark Street 
G. NEIM ee General Western Ag->nt 

5 EE avecnesaninecnonsae Passenger Agent 
. ROBINSON..... Traveling Passenger Agent 
CIUDAD PORFIRIO DIAZ, MEX. 

C. K, DUNLAP...Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
eee o.— 

mber of Commerce Building 


Ww. rice SEE: oS cnvscussasakeens Commercial Agent 
LAS Oh as Traveling Passenger Agent 
cry og ICO 
HACKLEY......... General Agent, Traffic Dept. 
COVINA, CAL. 
J. R. er Te Commercial Agent 


berves coLo ia 17th Street 
K. MCALLISTER ..............+-- General Agent 
4 Ni OLIVER. Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 


EL Paes. fT. 
J. A. SPELLICY Seri: Passenger and Ticket Agent 
EUGENE, ORE. 
EEL LCS RC RURESS SE RSESARAS SORE aUREE Agent 
FRESNO CAL. 
- BOOTH ... .District Freight and Passenger Agent 
i Raa Traveling Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON TEX. 
MILLER. .T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Passenger 


pit Ticket Agent 
J. R. CHRISTIAN ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial Agent 
GuAvnss SONOR 
NAUGL GLE. y omg, Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG GERMANY-—6-8 Karlsburg 


RUD. FALCK.... .General European Passenger Agent 
HANFORD, CAL. 
LOS. jlo) (SaaS ae ee Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 
. SDIS EEN Kosheoeoboss: <hesbe ene Agents 


Lakenesvene we seeaseneeanne Agent 
KANGAG. CrrY, AE 7, Exchange Bldg. 


DT receucbthexusek vos eeu Commercial Agent 

HOUSTON, TEX. 
e ve ee Se ecu Re RESLe Gas RExRe eben She Agent 
. REESE ...T. & N.O.,G.H.&S.A., naar 


Ga Agent 
W. A. REINHARDT..T. & N. O.,G.H. & S. A., Trav- 
eling ad Agent 
KEY haf add FLA. 
LAFLIN &’CO 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 
RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, E NG.— 
49 Leadenhall mG... 18 Cockespur St. 
ALCK General European paren s Agent 
L.—261 South Spring St. 
. LUCE, Ass't ae | Freight and a Agent 
City Passenger Agent 
ee Passenger Agent 
Traveling Passenger Agent 





. MARTI 

H. F. STEWART 
MANCHESTER, IOWA 
ER Northern Immigration Agent 


i}. er Commercial Agent 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
DE vibiecece:hoGheh Mery weeeed Agent 
NASHVILLE TENN.—4 Noel Bi 
R. | REE Z. Wacding' 7 Agent 


= CRLEANG, LA. 
cu GwSakenissstae City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK. | N. Y.— 
9 Broadway and | Battery Place 
a autre TS Asst. General Traffic Manager 


ea oe a Eastern Passenger Agent 
PRR SC ee Eastern Freight Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 
PRN PER IMB eo Sos woi los daldich lena vicetioe eee Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 
OS ASS esr Ticket Agent 
WMI MSHEWEERS .o.cccivscscessacnved Freight Agent 


pecwasbas ess dueneeneaus Commercial Agent 


PASO. ROBLES, CAL. 
CEReess andes hen es ease eitbekeker ent 
PmLAPELPN PA.—109 South Third Strect 
| M. LONGACRE........ Traveling Passenger jon 
PHOENIX ARIZ. 
_O. BI Risascb sha baMinwawennas dees eee Agent 
PITTSBURG, PA.—7II Park Building 
FO. G. HERRING............... Commercial Agent 
J. STANLEY Re Rey Traveling Passenger Agent 
POM AL. 
GReTL Te: ee ne Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
be KIRKLAND PeWieesienue District Passenger Agent 
Te ROUTED wn oa vies nese Traveling Passenger Agent 


nb huheh ee huubehasne Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.—92 Wynhaven, 8. 8. 
RUD. CK.....General European Passenger Agent 
ey iis CAL. 
<= ekisaseeouieooda¥ UeuRknuuaeekeanenN Agent 
rhb bkbaes aan dice City Passenger pee 
SALT LAKE. CITY, UTAH—214 oeoy Block 
ee. neral Agent 
oy ANTONIO TEX. 
1 rae District Passenger Agent 


GAN BERNARDINO CAL. 
FRANK DONNATIN 


oan wey CAL.-80i Fifth Street 
FRYE PiiGhacuceesasaenesaune Commercial Agent 








GAN FRANCI6CO CAL.—613 Market Street 
G. W. HER... General Agent 
A. S. MANN< Ruech hess scsseaheseanbanabee Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY..... ao a Bureau 
E. B. 0 City Passenger Agent 
Waki, BAOED ncicaecsccs Traveling Passenger Agent 
OS Uc Sar Traveling Passenger Agent 
BOO ere Passenger Agent 
SAN qoee CAL.—16 South First Street 
: oe RAHAM. - District Freight and Passenger Agent 
J. i. BUELL ASSL s Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN i 1s hot ae CAL. 
Be IE son iv ok sn che oes seeies see ses 095 Agent 


GAN Line POTOSI, 
EDO. SADA. arte FPisight and Passenger Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


SAVANNAH + East Bryan Street 

C. MURPHEY ........ Trave' yin Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE WASH. —619 First Avenue 

C. J. STEEPLE....Dist. tag | and Passenger Agent 
ST. _ LOUIS, MO.—421 Olive Street 


Seo) rae Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON, CAL. 
ORES C1 ES ee rer rrr rye Agent 
SYRACUSE. N. Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
T. SS: New York — Agent 
TACOMA WASH.—1108 Pacific Aven 
STE aa -District Freight and Passenger Agent 
TUCSON RIZ. 
BURKHALTER es tat hk Pica Agent 
TULARE, CAL. 
TREBLE CT (i r Agent 
VISALIA, CAL. 
W. ST. J. CAUDRON...... Se ee Agent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A. J. POSTON 

WOODLAND, CAL. 
I. A. MORRIS 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 
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Buy a Home in California ss", 


FLOWERS” 

















TURLOCK in the center of the TURLOCK 

2 IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 
the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 








Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California TURLOCK IRRICATION DAM 




















If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


THE RECOGNIZED. ...ccceceee San Francisco 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


army, navy | SPAT #e OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURISTS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 
































“The Old Curiosity Shop’ 
GREENBERG & SMITH 
433 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The most interesting store on the Coast. War relics from Philippines and China. Unlimited 
supply of heathen gods—stone, iron, brass. At some stores you can find almost everything 
you want. We have just what you want, and some things you will want when you see them. 
Always pleased to show goods. Send 10c., and receive by mail a package of our celebrated ‘‘ Kamalas” incense sticks. 








Earliest Orange Land in California. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop all shipped for the holiday market. 
Enormous profits from bearing orchards 


conresPONd WITH MT. WHITNEY POWER CO. - ~- VISALIA, CALIFORNIA’ 
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INTERNATIONAL 
WEDDING 


See illustrated article in October issue of ““Sunset’’ 
The plot is laid on the 
International Boundary line between 


California and Mexico 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WHERE 

















cAmertcan Citizens....... 





Have recently filed on 
50,000 acres of 
Government Land at 
$1.25 per acre. 

These settlers are forming 


‘The Imperial Settlement 


They will habe the 
BEST SUPPLY OF WATER and the 
CHEAPEST IRRIGATION WATER 


to be found in arid America 











For map and further particulars, address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 


Room 224, Stowell Block 


SEE NEXT PAGE...... LOS AANGELES, CAL. 
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“FOR UNCLE SAM IS RICH ENOUGH 
mncation system = VO GIVE US ALL A FARM” 


LL COST 
meat te ACRE Government Land with plenty of Water....... 




















Do you want a ranch in Southern California ? 

A ranch of first-class soil at the Government price of $1.25 per acre? 

With a right at small cost to all the irrigation water that can be used? 

At an annual expense for water lower than ever before offered on the Pacific Coast? 

A ranch that will raise twelve tons of alfalfa hay to the acre—also other farm 
products, including early fruits ? 

If so, the following information will interest you. 

The Colorado River furnishes the most abundant supply of water for irrigation 
purposes to be found west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Its greatest supply is furnished during the month of June, when it is needed the 
most, and the least supply during December, when it is needed the least—the river 
being about nine feet higher in June than December. 

The river carries enough water to irrigate 8,000,000 acres of land, hence the 
supply can never be cut short by dry seasons. 

The Colorado Delta, located in Riverside and San Diego Counties in Southern 
California and extending down into Lower California, comprises about 1,000,000 acres 
of level, irrigable land that has been made during the past ages by alluvial deposits 
carried down by the waters of the Colorado River. 

The waters of this river carry more fertilizers than is carried by the waters of 
any other river in the world, not even excepting the Nile. 

The soil of this Delta is therefore as fertile as soil can be, and when it is cul- 
tivated and irrigated by water from this source of supply, it must continue to remain 
fertile, as each season's irrigation will deposit on each acre irrigated more than $10 
worth of commercial fertilizers deposited by the waters without extra expense. 

An extensive irrigation system is now being constructed to reclaim this large 
tract of country. The main canal will be enlarged and the main branch canals will 
be extended to meet the demand for water as the irrigated area is enlarged. 

The first tract of land to be reclaimed is located in San Diego County between 
the New River on the west and Carter River on the east, and embraces 100,000 
acres of level, fertile land, free from alkali, with sufficient slope to be easily irri- 
gated. It is all Government land and can be taken up under the desert land law or 
the homestead law. 

During the past four months about one-half this tract has been taken up by settlers. 

This rapid settlement will necessitate rapid advance in valuations. 

The tract will be irrigated by Imperial Water Company, No. 1, a mutual water 
company formed to distribute water to its stockholders only at cost. 

The Imperial Land Company sells this water stock to the landowners — one share 
to each acre. The price is now only $11.25 per share. 

The terms of payment for the stock extend over a period of about ten years 
with interest at five per cent. 

This cost covers the construction of a complete system of distributing canals 
and ditches. 

A town for a business center will soon be laid out and a branch railroad to this 
town, connecting with the Southern Pacific, is on the program. 

This country is suited to the production of alfalfa and other farm products, and 
the fattening of cattle, a line of business that can never be overdone. 

It is also believed that this will become a great early fruit country. 

Water will be ready for use by January 1, 1901, if there are no unforeseen delays 
in the work of construction. 
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PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


San Francisco to Denver, Omaha and Chicago 


BY WAY OF SALT LAKE CITY 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO’S OGDEN ROUTE, AND THE 


Rio Grande Western Railway 


GREAT SALT LAKE ROUTE 











In connection with the DENVER 

& RIO GRANDE or COLORADO 

MIDLAND RAILROADS, this line 

offers choice of four distinct 

routes across the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the 


MOST MAGNIFICENT 
SCENERY IN AMERICA 


-3- 


Through Trains Daily 





Carrying all classes of 
Equipment and perfect 
Dining Car Service..... 


BORO 


Send for a copy of ‘‘Crossing the Rockies’’ to 











Bate, a FO. 


c Scenes along the Lit 














ine—Rio Grande Western Ry. 








F W. THOMPSON, GEO. W. HEINTZ, 


General Passenger Agent 


General Agent 
Salt Lake City 


625 Market St., under Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
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GALENA ??:: 
45 CALS 








Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 


not familiar 


atthe die Lubricants 
esiageigaen of the world 


are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 























eh THAN ANY OTBER 6 2c. cs 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 














TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 














For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 








HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 





VIA 
© yp Oe. ee 
AND 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 


The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas , 
We den’t call it ‘‘ limited ”’ St. Louis, Mo. 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 48> PACIFIC COAST 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


7 CHIICAGCO 


via OMAHA “ir NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


















AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


READ AEABAABREEEBEADA HE SOKO AARAEAR ERDAS RH 
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GUAYMAS 


Sonora, Mexico 


One of the most delightful Winter Resorts 


of America 


Send Ten Cents for copy of SONORA BOOK, to 
J. A. NAUGLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sonora Ry., Ltd.,. GUAYMAS, MEXICO 














Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT /T 
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COLONIST TICKETS 
T0 CALIFORNIA 


WILL BE SOLD 


EVERY TUESDAY 


FROM FEBRUARY 12TH TO APRIL 30TH 











From Chicago’: : : : $30.00 
From St. Louis, New Orleans or Memphis 27.50 


From Kansas City, St. Joseph, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha or Sioux City : : 25.00 


CORRESPONDING RATES FROM OTHER POINTS IN THE EAST 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 


Ever Offered to Secure 


HOMES IN CALIFORNIA 








For full information concerning Weekly Excursions 
in new vestibuled, gas-lighted, upholstered excursion 
cars, for literature concerning California and for 
tickets, berth reservations, etc., apply to any agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

















California Coast Line 


OPENED MARCH 31, 1901 











Between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via San Jose and Santa Barbara 


EOPLE who have been over it say that the ride 

of one hundred miles along the cliffs of the 
Pacific Ocean, from twenty to one hundred feet above 
its level and nearly all the time in stone’s throw of 
the surf, cannot be equaled. 

Then there are the Old Missions—nearly all 
on this line — famous resorts— Del Monte, Monterey, 
Santa Cruz, Big Trees, Paraiso, Paso Robles, Santa 
Barbara, and many others. Ride through the beauti- 
ful Santa Clara and Salinas valleys and through the 
Coast Range. By all means see that your tickets 
are good over this new California Route of the 











Southern Pacific Company 
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